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NOTA 


Conjuntamente con el escrito en el que el doctor Jeroslav Vanek 
bas6 su conferencia del 15 de abril en nuestro Departamento (véase 
nuestro TEMAS DIVERSOS DE ECONOMIA: NUMERO 5), el conferenciante nos 
permiti6 la publicacién que aqui se reproduce del original. Dada su 
relevancia para la teoria y prdctica de movimientos internacionales 
de bienes y capital financiero, y su aplicacién probable a determina- 
dos aspectos de la economia de Puerto Rico, esta publicacién enriquece 
el alcance de esta serie, 


El ensayo fue escrito originalmente para el Economic Times, 
de Bombay, India. Fue financiado por, y realizado en, el Instituto 
Holandés para Estudios Avanzados en las Humanidades y Ciencias Socia- 
les, 


El profesor Vanek es director del Program on Participation and 
Labor-Management Systems Center for International Studies de la Uni- 
versidad de Cornell en Ithaca, Nueva York. 
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Ee 
We have nor behind ourseives some 25 years of experience with seif. 
manegement of the Yugoslev eycnomy. We have also almost as many years 
af the development of economic theory, by different authors, and in dif. 
ferent egdadtdous, trying to gescribe and explain the experience of sel 


management in Yugoslevia. Mbycove::, we have, even if comparatively 


younger, a set of econometric results bearing on the Yugoslav experience, 
derived from the wealth of data collected by the Yugoslav statisticians; 
Finally, there is a virtually unlimited number of studies on the develop- 
ment process in countries other than Yugoslavia, both comparative and 
individual, vhich make it possible for us to compare the Yugoslav expe- 
rience with that of the rest of the world. 

Without attempting to advance any one of these elements of analysis 
our objective in the present paper is to base on them a synthesis--that is, 
putting these building blocks together. More specifically, we want to 
start unwinding--even in a very preliminary and unfinished manner--a more 
coherent story of selfmanagement. Our principal question is how well does 
an economy based on a democratic organization of the enterprise perform? 
In terms of the Koopmans-Montias Sranerore is the systemic impact of 
selfmanagement positive, nil or all, sae as compared with other economic 
systems, in particular with the capitalist market economy? 

Because any such investigation implies an effort of mammoth propor-— 
tions if it were to be complete, we present our work as preliminary and 
concern ourselves with the consideration of evidence bearing on & handful 
of aggregate variables. We also leave aside questions of inflation and 
relative values in general esses where we use these as explanatory vari- 
ables. Our main focus is on the real performance of the selfmanaged 
economy. 

let us now turn to the plan of our study. First of ell it is neeeee 
sary to present, or at least review some definitions.of selfmanagement so 
ay to be able towalize exactly what we are actually studying when examining 
the economy of Yugoslevia. This will be done in Section 2 together with 


gome broader considerations of the definition of world economic systems 


end its iatana eat background. 

In Section 3 we summarize work done elsewhere on the aggregate per- 
formance of the Yugoslav economy as it eaerges from international cross- 
section anaes of some 70 commtries. We rely in part on methodology and 
results obta*ned by Singh 2/ and on results obtained by Vekzic 3 

In Section 4 we review some of the most standard indicators of per- 
“ormance used in inter-sysiemic comparisons, that is, estimates of total 
productivity changes--i.e, » increases in productivity over time after 
those imputable to labour and capital are accounted for. As we will see’ 
presently these results at first sight would seem to contradict those 
based on the international cross-section. And in fact it was the detective- 
like effort to attempt to explain this contradiction that initiated ana 
led us to use the results of the present paper. : 

In Section 5 we review ftesic certain sections of the theory of 
the self-managed ecoromy which are necessary in piecing together the 
various elements of empirjca) analysis. For the most part the analysis 
is contained in writingu of Vane! and thus only a brief summary is 
called for. 

In Section 6 we put together all our building blocks, here and there 
with some additionei marginal insights, and present our synthesis. 


Finally in Section 7 we State our principal conclusions. 


Ii 
Following 2 categorization and definitions proposed in the Penguin 
volume Self-Manezement-2/ we can think of five economic systems of which 
we will retain four for th, purpose of the present study. We can inter- 
changeably refer to them a, .ystem or economy and describe each by a qua- 


tification: 1. self-manag.4 9, labour-managed, 3. worker-menagéd, 


4. private-capitalist, and 5. state-capitalist. [It is the fifth that 
“py and large we will leave out from our ‘analysis } in this paper but Vahcic 
deals with thet category; in the context of our B22, 78h 2, in his doctorel 
dissertation (op. cit). The system no. 4 is in a sense our system of ref- 
erence providing us with the sample of observations used in the interna- 
tional cross-section. Systems 1, 2 and 3 on the other nand are our main 
focus in this study. { 

The distinction between systems 1 through 3 on the one hand and the 
systems 4 and 5 on the other can be thought of as the first order distinc- 
tion between systems where productive organizations are s elf-determining 
democratic communities and systems where productive organizations are ccn- 
trolled from the outside, by yirtue of, and primarily for the benefit of, 
capital ownership. The distinction between systems and 5, both to be 
classified as dehumanized on the first order criterion, can be thought of 
as a second order distinction even if it is by far the aoe important ia 
current economic thought and jjterature. As is only too well known this 
distinction hinges on who actually is the owner, private individuals or 
the state. e 

The systems 1, 2 and 3 gre related to each otner in the sense that 
2 and 3 are subsets of 1. Ajj three have one fundamental thing in common: 
the productive organizetions._,¢ one worker or a million--are always man- 
aged exclusively by those why york in them on the besis of equality through 
a democretic organization. 4iso, these communities of associated producers 
have the exclusive right of s.,-opriation of whatever they have produced. 

The distinction betwee, worker-managed end labour-managed stems more 
from current usage than from descriptive character. The first is used 


with reference specifically 4, ine economy of Yugoslavia end the secona with 


reference to an ideal or optimel form of economic organization. The first, 
if we want, ‘ean be thought of ss more conditioned by Marxist economic 
thought and the second by western economic theory of scarce resource alllo- 
cation. The central issue ahd the dividing line between systems 2 and 3 is 
the treatment given to income of canital. Of course in both 2 and 3 capi- 
tal already has lost its prerogatives of control, management and appropria- 
tion but the question remains as to whether capital is entitled to or should 
be paid a return, or a price of service, reflecting its intrinsic scarcity 
within the labour-managed economy. Although we do not find any very precise 
statements on this subject we find it perfectly fair to say that by and 
large the Yugoslav economists and ideologists consider capital as something 
not productive and hence they assign all nét value of output (not income) 
to the labour factor, that ig, to the comunity of associated producers. 
By contrast, system no. 2; the Lanour tenes eohley s explicitly assigns 
to capital and capital ownership a scarcity reflecting sere equal for 
all users of cepital under conditions of a perfect capitel market. 
A historical definitional note may be useful at this point as 
clarification. It is possinje to think of a maximal list of property 
_Gonsisting of “~~ ‘a. -the. richt to managé end control, b. the right to 
appropriate product, c¢.the right tou receive income from productive capi- 
tal, all the way to ihe righy y. +o burn property or throw it into the 
sea, stopping short culy of 44, right z. to completely enslave those 
who work with productive Property. We may refer to the collection a. 
through y. es the maximal dep: ostion ana say that capitalist systems, 
cur systems 4 and 5 above, nanere to this maximal definition. Historically 
this is not surprising becay.. ¢rom the beginning of the world the customs, 


statutes, laws and so on, 4xsining property were always dtermined by those 


possessing property es well as power and never by working people without 
property. In a nutshell, the Soviet revolution ond establishment of Sovics- 
type socialism is characterized by a retention of the maximal @efinition 

(a through y) but tronsfer of the property rights from private individuals 
to the state. And thus "the last state of that revolution"--as we see 
today so well--was in many respects "worse than the first" which prevailed 
before the revolution. The maximal dei inition, so to speak, played the 
role of the Trojan horse of capitalism in what started as 3 poms at= 
tempt for a betterment of the conditions of man. 

By contrast the major historical step of the Yugoslav secession 
is the returning to the true social anti-capitalist revolution through 
and by virtue of the splitting (and not transfer of) of the maximal 
definition into an a., b. and c on the one hand, and ali the residual 
rights on the other, and assigaing of the first three irrevocably, as 
@ matter of a basic right, to the communities of erodicenen "the resi- 
dual rights, an anaemic collection indeed, is then assigned to either 
the state or the working communities or outside individuals. | 

The distinction between our systems. above, 2 end 3. chen hinges 


on whether right c. does, or does not belong to the working community. 


It is also the comparative behaviour and performance of the systems 2 
and 3 that constitutes one of the principal subjects of this study. 

We are convinced and we will try to substantiate it through this paper 
thet the definition assigning ec. to owuers other than the collective 
of producers is the more desirable one om all criteria that we can 
think of. In the historical context also--and we offer this as our 
Privete conviction--we feel that the revolutionary a of libers- 


tion of the working people will proceed in this direction as long as 


+ we live in a world of sarcity. If economic scarcity ever disappears, 
of course, then the distinction between systems 2 and 3 will become 


empty and meaningless. 


TUT 

Singh and Vahcic hypothesize that the macro-economic performance 
of each of the World market economies, other ehan Yugoslavia, conforms 
to A simple explanatory model relating the rate of growth of output to 
inputs of capital, labour and imports through a set of corresponding 
elasticities of output. The output elasticities, in turn, are subject 
to veriation imputable to the effects of exogenous factors, some of 
which are controllable by economic policy. ‘ Two such controllable 
factors are found through empirical observation to be the degree of 
imperfection in 1., the capital market and 2., the foreign exchange 
market. The first imperfection is measured by the discrepancy between 
an actual real interest rate and the actual estimated marginal produc- 
tivity of capital. The second, described as overevaluation of currency, 
is approximeted by the discrepancy between official end black-market 
exchange rates. 

A seetevonati onal regression analysis incorporating these hypo- 
theses and based on 70 countries yields very satisfactory results. 
Using 5-year averages as basic observations the standerd error of the 
estimate is no more than 1/2 : percentage points. “This immlies a far 
greeter predictive power, then that obtained by other writers. 

Using independent estimates of the two market imperfections for 


Yugoslavie, as well as other Yugoslav data, Vahacic establishes that: 


1. Basically the Yugoslav growth performance does not depart 
significently from the world sample of [70 market economies, and 

2. The loss in growth performance imputable to the (very sig- 
nificant) two market imperfections is quite considerable, among the 
highest in the world, emounting to some four to five puetiatenelpomter 

Singh uses another international cross-section, also for the 
7O countries, to explain savings and investment rates, relying on per 
canis income, rate of growth of output, tax rates, and others. Vah- 
cic again applies data for Yugoslavia and finds this time a signifi- 
cantly higher capacity of some ten per cent of the G.N.P. above the 
world prediction model, indicating a considerably greater accumulation 
power of the Yugoslav economy. 

A third regression analysis, proceeding along similar lines as 
that used for aggregate growth of national product, was conducted by 
Vehcic regarding the share of the labour force employed in the modern 
development (industrial and service) sectors. By contrast to the 
second analysis (concerning accumulation) here Yugoslavia tends to 
underperform (statistically) significantly by between 0.6 and 2 mil- 
lion jobs (for the different periods studied) in an economy of some 


20 million of total population, as compared to the world norm. 


IV. 

Jn this section we want to present briefly some key estimates 
of the totel productivity for Yugoslavia on the one hand and a sample 
of other countries or geographical ereas om the other. Our principal 
purpose here is to show not only the absolute level of rate of growth 


oftetsi vreduetivity in the worker-mexeged economy of Yugoslavia 


but also to compare it as much as we can to the performance of other 
countries - These other countries for the most part belong to the 
“sample of private cag tensa economies, that is, the system No. h,. 
of Section 2. 
Most of the relevant information is contained in Table 1 below. 
“At ‘the head of the table is stated the assumed aggregate production 
function reflecting total output at a given point in time equel to A 
sate of two functions, A and x respectively. A is also & function 
of time and can be thought of as a shift berameter reflecting a movement 
over time of isoquents drawn in the input plane towards the oiieene It 
is this shift pardmet ei A, or more precisely, its relative rate of 
change (a / A) that is our focus in this section. on the other hend 
the assumption almost invariably made abont the function x is’ that it 
is homogenous of the first degree. 
In the top part of the table we Present a set of estimates:foc. 
Yugoslavia and at the bottom estimates fon other perts of the world 
or for other court tries. On the left of the table we state the . 
country and author of &particular estimate and on the sine hand 
side of the teble we state the numerical Value of the estimate. In 
the wide middle colum we try to describe wach estimate as precisely 
as we can within the limited space specifying the method of construc 
tion, a.period for which the estimate was tained, and the sector or 
portion of the economy studied to which the estimate pertains. 
Obviously differences in coverage, Mey 54, and suthorship make 
the Various estimates not fully comparable 44 would be futile to 


eomeinde anything frem precise differentia) . of ten or so per cent. 


Ter 1 


Estimates of total L productivity growt hin Yugoslavia and other countries 


Assumed production function: A(t) = A(t) x{k@), | 


Country/Area Description and Reference Estimate 
Author ; - (B/a) 
Yugoslavia 
Balassa-Bertrand ; Manufacturing, Am. Ec-Review, May 1970, 
share of labor 45% in manafacturing - jure eas 
Horvat | ABR May 1970 11954-1967 | 4.4, 
Singh | Calculation based on data from 1972 
Yug. Statistical Year.Book, 20 years sample; 
industry ’ 
i nee e ree ee ee 
W. Europe 
Balassa-Bertvend ; Same as above, Greece, Ireland, Norway, 2.5) 


Spain average’ 


United States 
Rev. Eo. Statistics 1957, industry, incl. . 
toining, 1925-1950. 2.0 
Rey.Ec.Stat, Aug 1952 "The Changing Efficiency 
of the Zmsrican Economy, 1869-1938", total 

1.5 


} 
{ 
Solaw | 
productivity in industry 
| 
I 
L 


J.Schmokier 
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But the differences eppear to be quite a bit higher than that; in 
fect, as a crude approximation, it can be said that the rate of change 
of total productivity is somewhere in the order of magnitude twice as 
high for Yugoslavia than for the various observations .stemming from 


the capitalist system, or perhaps somewhat below this 200 per cent 


This implies that for the Yugoslav non-agricultural--that is, 
abd traditional—-sector of the economy, overall improvements in 
organization, skill and education, intensity of work and all factors 
other than increases in capital and employment of labour are twice f 
as satisfactory, or at least considerably better, than in the system 
No. 4, the private cepitalist. This as we have noted already would 
at first sight not seem to square with the findings presented in 
Section 3. But we have to wait for Sections 5 and 6 before we can 


explain this apparent contradiction. 


Ve 

In Section ? we have presented our key definitions. In Sections 
3 and 4 we presented the main pieces of our empirical evidence. In 
this section our cbfabtivene to introduce and discuss the portions 
of sconomic theory of self-management which are necessary in enalyzing 
the ezgregate empirical data. As we have noted aresdy we will proceed 
by wey of a summery referring the reader interested in more detail to 
other writings. 

Because our empirical Aevives bear on aggregate phenomena we also 
wait to deal with an aggregate economic theory. Basicelly all that 


we bave spoker ckouwt im Sections 3 and 4 pertains to production, its 


2 


cross-sectional and dynamic efficiency and to the allocation of re- 
sources in production. Consequently, we want to deal with e highly : 
streamlined and, if we want also, highly idealized, eggregate produc- 
ven sia teipi for the economy or for its non-traditional sector. 

We ean think of such a production function as the oie inaveaten! 
in the heading oe Table 1 relating capital, K and lebour, L, ae the 
aggregate output x. For the moment let us consider time, t, to be 
@ constant so that also the shift parameter A is a constant. It may 
be useful to visualize this aggregate function as a loose and approxi- 

oes eadition of all individual productionsfunctions assuming that 
eapital and labour are measurable and comparable among firms and also 
postulating some price vector which sans us to add together the 
seats outputs. But beyond this point let us restrict ourselves now 
only to the aggregate national production function. 
¥ In Figure 1 we show the capital-lebour input plane and some 
cheracteristic contours to which we will turn presently. The pro- 
auction function we postulete to be one subject to increasing returns 
to sesale at lower levels of output and constant returns to scale 
thereafter slong locus EE. Beyond lecus EE the production function 
may be either subject to adgindanatit returns to scale, or to constant 
returns to aan apabk alternatives being consistent with our analysis. 
‘The locus EE as indicated in the diagrem is a locus where, by defini- 
tion,. the Buler's theorem holds end which is also, in ‘ sare, pre- 


cisely explained in my General Theory of Labor-’’ wne~ed Market Economies 


(Op, Git.) a lecus of maximum physical efficiency. We have drawn the 
EF leens in what, mey be termed its most likely position and slope re- 


fleeting the fact that optinwn sizes of firms by and large increase 
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with an increasing capital-labour ratio. 

Besides the BE locus we find another significant contour to-€iiy oe 
tert of it, refered to as'aa. As is also indicated in the diogrem, 
it is the, i1ocus of maximal average productivity of labour for eater- 
native 4evets of fixed amoiints of capital and, along which, sae 
well known, the average product of labour equals the marginal prod- 
uct. As long as both marginal products are positive the 88 locus _ 
will lie to the left of the EE locus and the two will intersect in 
some imaginary zone of very high. capital labour ratios where the 
merginel productivity of capital arops to zero. Of Siaree’ this 
intersection is of Little relevance for us here. ~ 

Then there are two. other loci, equally ‘conventional in economic 
analysis, each réflecting @ prescribed constant level of the marginal 
preductivity of capital. The oats the left end above corresponds 
to what we may think of as’ a scarcity reflecting market rate of inter. 
est or shadow price of capital for the economy , r, whereas the lower 
locus is defined by that same rate r, augmented by a constant, or 
parameter , D. We will explain the exact meaning of D below. 

es three significant, solutions or sets of equilibria that 
can be identified in Figure 1, describing various types of participa- 
tory solutions. Sf First there is the solution or equilibria denoted. 
by ace It ie the solution of a perfectly functioning iabour- 
mensged market cvonomy there capital is paid its marginal product Shtay 
is aleo the scarcity coefficient of capital, and where labour als 
receives its marginal product. This is an optimal solution for the 
tdealtzed econosy provided that it V5 also postulated that full employ— 


meut of resources yrevails. But of course this postulate may be - 


&: x= x Le x, K 


Frgure wd 
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satisfied through the requirement that is an efficient scarcity- 
reflecting price of capital. 

/Then there is an equilibrium described by ®cc corresponding to 
a saliaciveiszowned workers! cooperative funded exclusively from 
retained earnings. Because there is no fixed capital charge the mem- 
pers of the cooperative maximize average income . But they use a con- 
siderably lower capitel. labour ratio than they ought to because of a 
disincentive to accumulate imputable to the inability; or. at east 
imperfection,’ of. recuperation of the principal of their (collective) 
sayings: ‘This disincentive described quantitatively by D in’ the die- 
gran depends on many factors but above all on the expected inbee of 
years ‘of work to be spent in the eitergries ty an average yorker. If, 
for example, elt members of the workers! cooperative 64 years old had 
one -year until retirement and could not recoup their principal, ‘then 
the required pothinbieity: of capital in the last gets seould have to 
be. well. over 100% if ‘everyone were to vote for the corresponding 
collective saving and investment. 

Thus the collectively-financed workers * cooperative will, by and 
large, be small and under-capitalized and, at least on account of its 
scale, will not operate mee efficiently. This indeed is what we 
observe for this type of enterprise! ; 

We now turn to the worker-managed economy of the Yugoalev type.” 
The two general forces leading to the inefficient solution e&, 2 bY 
and large, even if not sbaolutely exactly, are Present in the worker- 
managed economy. On the one hand the members of ae working collective 
do not: “pesoup at retirement (or before) their share of collective 


aceumilations and on the other no scarcity reflecting return is paid 


16 
on all capital: assets: used by the worker~managed enterprises. . ‘Some. 
smaller sums are paid as ae financial interest on funds: borrowed: and 
as capital taxés but especially in view of inflation these ‘amount to 
hurdly mo¥e ‘then a drop in the’ bucket when compared to the totality 
of national capital stock. And'thus again as a first approximation: 
it cen be-said that indeed the Yugoslav representative firm op ena 
Yugoslav economy és a whole is restricted to operation othe aan. 
locas in theinefficient’ zone of inereasing’ returns to-scalé. However, 
a Yugoslav firm and the Yugoslav econony dées not remain. atthe point 
®o6 but rather keeps moving over time along ee in the northeast direc- 
tion with a considerable “accumulation by the national economy, per= — 
fornea primarily by existing firms without too much entry. ay ‘Of 
course, in addition to this, the whole production function also. keeps 
changing with increasing A but we have not recorded this. phenomenon . 
in the aiagreh-so as not to make it overly complicated. And thus with 
rapid accumulation by existing firms.the modern non-agricultural 
sector of the Yugoslav economy is characterized ty a relatively emall 
number’ of relatively large firms, highly capitalized and using rela- 
tively little labour per unit of capital.’ But the firms do not attain 
the efficient size ecresmnondive to their capital stocks, the locus EE 
always remaining to the right of the locus ae. 

This is not the pluce to diseuss in any detail the forces ‘that make 
the difference between the eguilibriws Soe and the various. equilibria 
Bon (wn stending’ for worker-managed) but we may indicate the principal 
ones. They axe toréi etd political persuasion coming from the outside 
of the sntezprise, less selfishness and a greater social consciousness 


of those in the fibrw chd especially in recent years the social contracts:. 
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aiming at the equalization of t-’e-home incomes and accumulation of. 
residual income. of 
With the analysis of Secti--« 2, 3. h and 5 we can now turn to 


ene heart, oF our analysin eu ones together: @ conerent logical story 


from ail these ‘building blocks. 


VI 
We: may begin by recelling the principal findings from the cross- 

seetional analysis presented in Section 3. First of en, the Gatien 
‘mineaged economy of Yugoslavia on. the test of overall performance is 
conpershl © ‘to and not fundamentally different from the world sample 

of market economies. OP coprse. it has performed poorly etyen ite 

vate of accumulation because of the two, significant levels of ‘narket 
imperfection, but this is consistent with the hypotheses underlying 

“the cross-sectional, approach. The third major result of Section 35 
-nemely, the comparatively and significantly lesser capacity to create 
employment in the non-traditional sectors is perfectly matched by the 
\ theoretical expectation of Section 5. It is precisely the sivement 
along and operation on the locus aa brought about by the conditions of 
the capital market peculiar to Yugoslavia and to workers! “management 
(system 3) that predicts such an unemployment situation. 

These two reaulis, “rormal’ behaviour in terms of growth and 

“abnormelly” unfavoursule behaviour in term: of euiployment; sungert an 
offsetting or-compenssting effect: with a greater distortion in employ~- 


ment the worker-managid economy of Yugoslavia appears normal Receuse 


on- another acecunt. 


erganization, significant offsetting, o1 compensating forces are present. 
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This hypothesis is further strongly supported by the results of Sec- 
tion 4 indicating that Yugoslavia has been doing very well in terms 
of growth of total productivity in the modern non-agricultural.’ sector. 

This offsetting force which places the worker-managed econoty-— 
at least roughiy--on par in terms of performance with other market 
economies is what we may cell the inherent systemic comparative Strengtl 
or advantage, ‘of self-management; that is, of both worker-managed and 
labour-managed econdmies. ‘However, continuing our thesis, in labour 
management which in the traditional contest of. efficiency of resource 
allocation behaves optimally—recall the equilibrium’ on occurring at 
an efficient point on the EB locus in Figure 1--the lebour-maneged . 
economy appears as superior p exformer to the other tvo market systems 
eonetcenets that is, the worker-managed and the private capitalistic. 

or course the second significant result of Seetion 3 ought not 
‘to be forgotten. The Yugoslev economy has shown a capacity to save 
and ‘accumulate from its national ‘income far superior to that of other 
market economies, compearable——not in its causes but in ite <— 
to the ‘eapacity of the centrally-planned socialist entoatey! - And it 
is this advantage which primarily yielded the high growth performance 
of the Yugoslav economy, especially in the first decade of its opera- 
tion under workers’ management. 

In concluding this section a very important observation ought to 
be made. We find thet the sapnor were economy as defined in Section 
2isa superior economic organization to the other. two systems in terms 
of physical output performance and cf course also in terms of ite en- 
ploynert capacity. But this is veehy: only one of two sources of grati- 


fication and satisfaction to those who believe in economic democracy 
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and self-determination. The physical performance in terms of output is 
not everything; it is only one of the inputs or component ‘parts.of the 
ultimate social welfare function. At least two other equally important. 
inputs are present vhich unambiguously give the edge to Lsbor mahagemen.. 
First, it is the superior capacity to generate a more equitable Histribu- 
tion of income within the enterprise (born out both in practice and in 
theory) and second , the incomparably greater freedom und independence of — 
ntden beings in proiuction, allowing them to choose better then in other 


lof 


' -stems optimal leveis of dozens of specific production variables. 


VII - 

We may now Concluae by summarizing very briefly our principal find- 
ings. First we have aebiaad five. major economic ved using eriteria 
related to the position of the working people rather than ‘the estteria 
based on ownership oe capital. We have then eeuiestad and summarized 
ecdabide- seeds pemitting the comparative evaluation of all the systems 
with the exception of state capitalist planned economies. Saving uti- 
lized some relevant portiona of the theory oh sevhaenanen systems, we 
were able tg 1. verify the consistency of the theory with empirical 
evidence and 2. arrive at significent practical results. Foremost among 
these is the very likely By PCLnES sso a very strong presumption--that 
in- terms of physical performance (and hence even more so in lacie of .ag- 
gregate welfare) self-—mauagenent is a superior system, and ‘that san io, 
jority is iibevent in its democratic or liberating attributes, tials gomawhat 
damaged by the particular condition of workers' management in’ Yugoslavia 


aod especially by those of cepital allocation. 
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